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Peter Penguin Talking 





Ne 
Ms I Guess CuristMas 1s about the most special 
Mii day in the whole year. It is much better than 
__.- birthdays because every one has it at the same 
i time, and you don’t just receive presents. You 
begin getting and making them weeks beforehand for your mother 
and brothers and sisters and then hiding them, so people won’t find 
out before Christmas. Then, there is the day before and the night 
before when you nearly burst with expecting. 

And at last CuristMAS MORNING! Just to think of that gives me 
a warm, pink feeling inside as if some one had turned on a light. 
Of course, there are penguins and people who pretend not to care 
much. For example, I asked Penguin Pete the other day how he 
felt about it. 

“Christmas brings holly and much that is jolly, 
But,” says Penguin Pete, “give me something to eat, 
Sardines for my stocking—no dolly.” 

“Hmm!” I said. “Tough guy, aren’t you? Who would give you a 
doll anyway? Certainly. no one that liked dolls.” 

He will feel different by Christmas morning. You wait and see. 
In fact, I suspect he was only pretending all the time because nearly 
every one loves Christmas even when they try not to, like Scrooge 
in THe Curistmas Caro, or Baboushka whom you see on the cover 
and will read about in the play this month. I hope you and your 
friends will act the play, too, because stories come alive better when 
you act in them as one of the characters. Of course, you cannot act 
all stories but whenever I like a story very much, I pretend I am 
one of the characters and—of course—the bravest one. 

I liked-very much pretending that I was the coachman who was 
“a good hand with horses” in a new book called Crypers by Katha- 
rine Gibson, who wrote “Baboushka.” It is a very special book and 
he was a very special coachman whom you have met before, but I 
don’t want to tell you where because that would give away the 
surprise. 

Then for a whole day I pretended I was Padre Porko. Now you 
may think it funny that I wanted to be a pig, but you won’t when 



























you have read the book Papre Porko THE GENTLEMANLY Pic; be- 
cause he was a great leader among the animals in the old days in 
Spain when “the men knew less and the animals more.” 

In October, I asked the Story Paraders to write me about the 
animals they admired most. The best letters were one from Lyn 
Larkins about dogs—you will find it in OuR Own—and one from 
Jimmy Horton about a pet alligator that he kept on his back porch 
in a wash-tub. Mabel Sinrick also wrote a good letter about a clever 
dog in her family who once saved their house from burning. 

Ruth Capes who lives on a farm in Connecticut wrote that she 
always thought birds were the nicest until she began to notice the 
frisky squirrels. That changed her mind entirely. This winter she 
plans to have a feeding tray for birds and another for small animals. 

All of you remember the story about Jak, the first dog to make 
friends with man, which was in Story Parape last winter. It was 
called “The Smiling Beast.” Well, now there is more about that dog 
and a great deal more about the boy in a book called Turt oF THE 
Macic Fincers. It is what I call a thrilling book with ever so many 
adventures. The publishers have changed the boy’s name from Go-go 
to Turi, but it is the same boy and the same dog. 

Another exciting book is Temso by Wilwerding. It tells about 
one of the grandest elephants that ever lived. This is practically a 
true story because though, of course, Mr. Wilwerding could not live 
with an elephant herd and know what they were thinking, he has 
spent a lot of time in Africa watching and studying elephants, and 
he heard a great many stories about this particular elephant. 

The Penguin Club grows and grows. Whenever you see a boy or 
girl wearing a green pin with my picture, you can guess that he is a 
member. Where there are several in one place, they have meetings 
and do things. Then, too, fellow penguins in different parts of the 
country write to each other. Marilyn Brizard in California tells me 
she got a letter written in the code and had a fine time figuring it 
out. If you want to join, you will find instructions on page 57. 

Next month, something is going to happen to Story Parape. It 
has taken to growing again, only this time it is growing sideways and 
lengthways instead of thicker. I suppose you grow all ways at once 
but a magazine doesn’t. With bigger pages we can have bigger pic- 
tures and more space for stories, and we will need it, what with 
“Oscar in the Hospital,” and “The Shotgun Messenger,” and “Hob- 
goblin” coming. Well, good-by until next month. PETER PENGUIN 
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THE GOAT THAT WENT 
TO SCHOOL 


By Extis Crepe 
Illustrated by The Author 


W uen tue clouds hung heavy about the mountains, Hubert 
could step outside the cabin and wash his face in their damp 
white mist. That was how high up he lived. His Pappy’s little 
log house was built on the steep side of old Thunderhead 
Mountain, so far up that the valley down below looked misty 
blue like an opal. The houses down there in the settlement 
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seemed tinier than matchboxes. It was easy to pick out the 
schoolhouse from the others, for its new tin roof glittered in 
the sun and sent up shafts of light like a diamond. 

Hubert sat on a rock ledge in front of his home and stared 
downward at the bright roof longingly. He was ten years old, 
and he had never been to school. 

Around by the road, it was a far piece to the school in the 
valley. It took a whole day to get there. But Hubert knew a 
short cut. Even though it was a steep and toilsome way, Hu- 
bert could make it in an hour. 

But when he pleaded with his mother to let him go down 
and get some learning, she always said, “I’m afeared, I’m 
afeared for you to walk it alone in the winter time. If the 
snow began to fly, pretty soon the trail would be covered as 
smooth and as white as a fresh made feather bed, and you’d 
not know which-a-way to turn. No, no, you'll have to make 
out for a while longer with what your Pappy and I can teach 
you.” 

“Can’t I just start this year, Mammy,” begged Hubert, “and 
go until the days begin to get cold and it looks like snow?” 

“Well I suppose there’d be no harm in that,” said his 
Mammy. “You can go during the month of September. 
There’s never any snow in September.” Hubert was joyful. 
Even one month in school was something to look forward to. 

Now Hubert began to worry about his clothes. All he had 
to wear was a pair of blue overalls and a homespun shirt. The 
other boys in the school would have on short store-bought 
pants and nice striped shirts. And then there were books. 
Where would he get money for books? 

If there was only a way he could earn a little money! Hu- 


bert cudgelled his brain. One day he said to his Mammy, “I 
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think I'll go ask Mr. Honeycutt if he would like a little help 
picking his apples and loading ’em into the wagon to take to 
town. Maybe I could make me a little money to buy some 
store clothes and some books.” 

“Go ahead,” his Mammy nodded, “Asking wouldn’t hurt.” 

Hubert set off plodding around the mountain to his neigh- 
bor’s home in the next cove. 

“Why, yes, I can use a little help loading my apples,” said 
Mr. Honeycutt, twisting his handlebar moustaches. 

Hubert set to work picking up the sound apples from the 
ground, plucking the ripe ones from the tree, sacking them 
and helping Mr. Honeycutt to hoist them into his covered 
wagon. When it was loaded high, Mr. Honeycutt hitched 
his old brown mule between the shafts, then climbed into the 
driver’s seat. 

“T’ll not forget you when I sell my apples in the town,” he 
promised as he cracked his whip and went creaking down the 
rough mountain road. “I'll be back in two or three days and 
I'll stop by your house with your pay.” 

During the time that Mr. Honeycutt was away, Hubert 
wondered if he would get a good price for his apples. He 
hoped so, for if he did, he might pay enough for picking them 
to buy all his things. 

“If he pays me only enough to get part of them,” he 
thought, “TI’ll get me the store-bought pants first.” After that 
he would buy a reader. 

On the third day, when he heard the rumble of Mr. 
Honeycutt’s wagon wheels coming around the mountain, 
Hubert ran to the cabin door. 

“Whoa!” cried Mr. Honeycutt. He was smiling so that his 
handle-bar mustaches spread out over his face. 
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Mr. Honeycutt leaned into the back of the wagon behind 
the white canvas top and began to pull something forward. 
“Well, here’s your pay, how do you like it?” . 

Around the edge of the wagon top peeped a neat fur- 
covered head with two dainty horns. A goat! A trim little 
brown beard wiggled merrily as his jaws worked. The goat 





“WELL, HUBERT, HERE’S YOUR PAY!” 
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was chewing busily upon the end of something white. It was 
Mr. Honeycutt’s shirt tail. 

“Here! Here! How did you get a-holt of that!” Mr. 
Honeycutt cried, pulling it away from his passenger and 
stuffing the ragged edge back into the top of his trousers. 

“Well, how do you like him?” he asked, turning back to 
Hubert. “He cost a little more than I ought to pay for having 
my apples picked, but then I remembered how a boy loves a 
goat.” 

Hubert was dismayed, but it would not do to let Mr. 
Honeycutt see that he was disappointed to get a goat instead 
of money. Besides, it was certainly a pretty, neat looking 
little goat. 

“Gee, Mr. Honeycutt, he sure is a fine goat. I thank you, 
I sure do!” He took the goat’s rope and the trim little animal 
bounded gracefully out of the wagon. 

“Landsakes! What have you got there!” asked Mammy, 
when she saw the goat stepping along into the house beside 
Hubert. 

“Well, I’ve got me a goat, though it’s not what I expected. 
It’s my pay for picking Mr. Honeycutt’s apples.” 

“But I thought you wanted some money to get yourself 
some clothes to wear to school, and maybe some books.” 

“Tt’s what he brought me,” said Hubert, “and I’d as soon 
have him.” 

The goat made himself right at home. Hubert fixed him 
a nice bed of leaves in a corner of the woodshed, and he fed 
him some corn or oats every day and let him crop grass in 
front of the cabin. 

The goat was never too busy eating to stop for a tussle with 
Hubert, for he was frisky and full of fun. He would rear up 
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on his hind legs and butt at Hubert playfully and sometimes 
when Hubert bent over to pick up something he ran at him 
from behind and sent him tumbling. 

One time he did it when Hubert was pouring a bucket full 
of buttermilk for the pigs. Over Hubert went, sprawling 
into the trough full of buttermilk. He went squishing and 
squashing to the house with streams of buttermilk running 
from his clothes, from his hair, and even from his ears. 

When she saw the mischief the goat had done, his Mammy 
said, “That goat’s going to be a nuisance. You had as well 
take him down to town and sell him. Then you’d have the 
money to buy your things.” 

But Hubert did not care to part with his goat. “He’ll not 
be naughty again,” he said. “T’ll try him awhile longer.” 

The next day he went about his tasks with a thoughtful 
face. He was trying hard to think of a way to earn some 
money. After a while he had a bright idea. “I think I'll go 
a-berrying,” he said to his Mammy. “Maybe I can pick 
enough to sell in the town and then I could buy my things.” 

“Tt’s worth trying,” said Mammy. 

Before he left to go a-berrying, Hubert took a stout piece 
of rope and tied the goat to a tree. 

“You're a trouble maker,” he said, “and you'd best stay 
here where you'll be out of mischief.” 

Off he started with a big basket over his arm. He was only 
half way to the peak where the biggest blackberries grew 
when he heard a clattering behind him. He turned and 
looked, and there was the goat tripping daintily up the steep 
stoney trail dragging his rope all frayed and chewed. 

“How did you get loose, you naughty goat!” cried Hubert, 
but just the same he was half glad to see his friend. All day 
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THE GOAT WAS AS GOOD AS COULD BE 


long he picked berries on the high mountain side and the goat 
was as good as good could be. When his basket was full, 
Hubert set off for home. 

“Mammy!” he called when he got there. “Come and see 
how many berries I’ve got! And they’re nice ones. I’ll get a 
good price for them.” He set his basket on the edge of the 
porch and ran to find his Mammy. 

When he got back, he found the basket tipped over. His 
berries were spilled on the ground, all scuffed and crushed, 
and the goat’s mouth was stained with blackberry juice. 


“I told you,” cried Mammy, when she saw the mischief. 
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“That goat is nothing but a nuisance. Why don’t you take 
him down to the town and sell him?” 

Hubert looked at his naughty goat regretfully. Perhaps he 
should take Mammy’s advice. He’d likely get enough money 
for the goat to buy everything he needed, even a green striped 
shirt and plenty of books. But the more he thought about it, 
the more he hated to part with his pet. 

“T think I'll give him another chance,” he decided. For a 
while the goat would go along as good as yellow gold. But as 
surely as Hubert would think up a way to make a little 
money, he would break out with a piece of naughtiness and 
spoil all his chances. 

That was the reason that on the first day of September 
Hubert set off sadly for school, wearing the same old home- 
spun shirt and his old blue overalls. He left the goat at home 
shut up tight in the woodshed. But not quite tight enough, 
for when he was only about half-way down the mountain he 
heard a quick trip-tripping behind him. He looked around 
and there was the goat prancing merrily after him. 

Hubert frowned at him. “If it hadn’t been for you I would 
have been going to school with some new store-bought pants 
and a nice striped shirt,” he said, “and I would have had some 
books to study from.” 

“Baa, baa, baa!” bleated the goat, as gaily as though his 
master were dressed in some brand new clothes. Down, 
down, down, they wound until at last they came to the school. 
The goat followed Hubert into the school yard. 

“Qh look!” cried the children. “A new boy! And he has 
a goat!” They crowded around Hubert. No one noticed his 
faded shirt and his old blue overalls for they were busy asking 
questions about the goat. 
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The goat pranced with delight at seeing so many children. 
He stood upon his hind legs and butted the boys. He chased 
the girls. ‘Then he let each one ride upon his back. Every one 
wanted to be friends with Hubert and his goat. 

When the school bell rang, the goat lay down on the porch 
and waited while the children marched in for their lessons. 
Hubert went uneasily. “What shall I do for books?” he 
thought. But as soon as he was seated the teacher handed him 
a pile of them. There was an arithmetic, a speller, and a 
reader. Hubert looked at her questioningly. 

“They are yours for the year,” she smiled at him. “The 
State furnishes all our books.” 

Every day during the month of September, when the 
leaves were turning red and gold and brown on the shaggy 
mountain sides, Hubert wound happily down the trail to the 
schoolhouse with the goat beside him. He did not mind the 
long hard trip, and neither did the goat. Hubert studied his 
lessons hard for he knew that pretty soon cold weather would 
come and the danger of snow. He wanted to learn as much as 
he could while he had the chance. 

Then came the end of September. It was his last day in 
school. Hubert told his friends good-by and started sadly for 
home. 

As he climbed slowly up the mountain he noticed that the 
sky was dark and leaden. He was hardly half-way home 
when soft feathery flakes began to float downward among the 
tree trunks. Snow in September! It could not be! He hur- 
ried his footsteps, remembering what his mother had said 
about getting lost on the mountains. 

“Baa, baa, baa!” bleated the goat, as happily as though the 
whirling flakes were not fast covering up the ground, hiding 
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the trail, making everything look strange. Soon Hubert 
stopped stock still and looked all around. His eyes were wide 
and frightened. 

The snow came down silently. Everything looked white 
and cold and unfamiliar. He could not tell which way to go. 
Any way he turned might start him rambling and he would 
be lost, lost in a snowstorm on shaggy Thunderhead Moun- 
tain. As he stood gazing into the snow, he thought longingly 
of his Mammy, his Pappy and of the warm leaping fire on 
the cabin hearth. Never had it seemed so cozy as now, with 
the cold wind blowing the flakes into his eyes and the strange 
white slopes of Old Thunderhead all about him. 

But the goat seemed not to have a worry in his head. He 
frolicked ahead, bleating at Hubert, “Baa, baa, baa!” Now 
and then he returned to nip at his trouser-legs. It was as 
though he were saying, “Come on, what are you waiting 
for?” It gave Hubert a glint of hope. 

“Perhaps he knows the way,” Hubert thought. He put his 
hand on the smooth back and stumbled along where the goat 
led. They climbed and climbed. With his eyes half closed to 
keep the snow from blinding him, Hubert did not know 
where he was going. But the goat stepped confidently as 
though he were sure of the ground, and at last Hubert felt 
himself on a level place. 

Could it be that they had reached the clearing where the 
cabin was? Hubert’s heart gave a leap. He shielded his eyes 
with his arms and peered about. Dimly through the falling 
snow he could make out a building straight ahead. It was— 
yes, it was the cabin! He broke into a run. 

When he pushed open the door, his mother started up. She 
cried joyfully, “Hubert!” She hugged him tight. “Your 
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Pappy was just setting off to look for you! I was afeared you 
were lost in the snow!” 

“Not with a goat like this!” cried Hubert, flinging the 
door wide so that his pet could come in and warm himself be- 
side the hearth fire. “I couldn’t tell which-a-way or where 
to turn, but he stepped right out and led me straight along 
home!” 

“If that goat could lead you through a storm like this,” 
spoke up Pappy, “he could lead you through anything! And 
you never need fear getting lost between here and the school- 
house.” 

“I reckon you're right,” agreed Mammy. 

After that there was nothing to keep Hubert from going to 
school during the rest of the year. 

Every day through the fall, the winter, and the spring he 
and his goat zig-zagged down the mountain trail together. 
Hubert learned to write and to figure sums and to read. But 
for all the time the goat spent in school, the only thing he 
ever learned was how to chew tobacco. 

But the goat was never left out of anything, not even from 
the speakings on the last day of school. The children went 
into the woods that day and gathered arms full of bright red 
mountain laurel, and pale pink rhododendron. They plucked 
great bunches of shiny heart leaves and then made garlands 
to hang about the little stage at the end of the school room. 
When they were finished it looked beautiful. 

The lamps were lighted that night. The mothers and 
fathers and all their kin were there to hear the children speak 
their pieces and hardly anybody made a mistake. When his 
turn came Hubert walked proudly out upon the stage. But 
before he reached the center he heard a trip, trip, tripping. He 
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turned and looked and there was the goat stepping along 
behind him. 

“Go back where you belong,” whispered Hubert, but the 
goat did not care to go back. He stood quietly while Hubert 
recited his piece. Hubert finished without a mistake and all 
the people clapped. 

“Hurray! Hurray! Hurray for Hubert!” they shouted. 
Hubert bowed politely as the teacher 
had taught him to, and marched from 
the stage, but the goat, spying the 
beautiful green garlands hanging upon 
the wall, went over and took a nip. 
Finding them tasty he braced him- 
self and pulled and pulled—— 
Down from the wall came the 
garlands, and in the bright light 
in the middle of the stage stood 
the goat, chewing with gusto. 

“Hurray! Hurray for the 
goat!” shouted all the peo- 
ple, laughing and clapping 


as the curtain went 


















down. 
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TILLY THE TIGER 


By Bess Livincs 
Illustrated by The Author 


One day Tilly Tiger escaped from the zoo 

And none of the keepers could think what to do. 

For Tilly’s too vicious to meddle with, much; 

The last man who tried it still walks with a crutch 
And he is covered with scratches and such. 


So they left her to wander and come back at will; 
Had it not been for Peter, she’d be wandering still. 
He found her meandering around in the street 
With a cold in her nose and tired, aching feet 

And with nothing to drink or to eat. 


So he lured Tilly home with the promise of food 
And he served her some catnip tea grandma had brewed. 
She drank and she drank till you’d think she would burst; 
It took forty cupfuls to quench the great thirst 

With which Tilly Tiger was cursed. 
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When she had lapped up the very last drop 

She curled up in a corner and slept like a top. 

Wee Peter then loaded her into his wagon 

And made for the zoo while she still had a jag on 
And she snored like a peaceable dragon. 


He hauled her right up to the door of her cage; 

“A remarkable act for a lad of his age,” 

Everyone gasped, at the end of the ride, 

As he gently, but firmly, pushed Tilly inside. 
Now Peter is known far and wide. 
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BABOUSHKA 


A RUSSIAN CHRISTMAS LEGEND ABOUT THE OLD 
WOMAN WHO BRINGS TOYS TO THE CHILDREN 


By Katuarine GIpson 
Illustrated by Frank Dobias 


ScENE [| 


Basousuka’s little one-room house occupies the center of 
the stage. A road runs past it. Inside the house a single candle 
throws its faint gleam upon gayly painted walls. The furni- 
ture, a stool and a table, are painted, too, as is the bowl on the 
table and the pail for water on the floor. The little woven rug 
by the hearth is bright also with flowers. BaBousHKA, im a 
flowered apron and embroidered cap, is jolliest of all. 

As the scene opens, BaBousnKa is fondly stroking the head 
of Neron, her dog. Suddenly she spills him out of her lap 
as she discovers a feather of dust on her otherwise spotless 
floor. While she sweeps away the dust, she tells the dog that 
the floor has been swept five times that day and the walls 
scrubbed and polished. 

How could that feather of dust have blown in upon her 
floor? It must have come in upon the boots of the stupid 
shoemaker who had just been there to call. He had asked 
BasousHKa to marry him, but she did not want a man who 
would track up the floor of her neat house. 

She sweeps the floor. Then she sits on her stool and begins 
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to knit. She sings, and between snatches of her song she talks 
to Neron about the cold outside and the fierce winds that 
have brought the December snows. 

BasousHKa. [suddenly] There is something strange here to- 
night, Neron! Do you smell something sweet? It is as though 








BABOUSHKA IS JOLLIEST OF ALL 


the south breezes were blowing and all the field flowers had 
sprung up at once. 

A boy in the garb of a page is nearing BasousHka’s house. 
He lights his way with a torch. His feet drag, but he starts for- 
ward eagerly when he sees the light in BasousHKa’s window. 
Pace. I hope those who live in this house are kindly folk. We 
have come over field and mountain, through valleys tangled 
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with trees and briars, and we are weary and heavy-hearted. 
Never have we had such hard traveling as here over these 
unending plains of snow. I am so tired I can walk no farther. 
[To the three Kincs who enter along the path | Sires, here is 
a house, and light, and warmth. 

Kinc Metcuior. And right welcome it is. Come, let us see 
who lives within. [Pace knocks. | 

BasousHka. [still seated with her knitting| Oh, it’s that tire- 
some shoemaker! I am not going to answer. [The Pace 
knocks again. | 

BasousHkKa. Perhaps it’s Katrine come back again to borrow 
some more tea. She can buy her own tea. I’m not going to 
lend her a single leaf. [The Pace continues to knock.] It 
must be a beggar. I have no time for such. Bark, Neron, 
bark! [The Pace knocks very loudly. | 

Pace. I beg you answer. We are kindly travelers. 
BasousHKA. Perhaps, Neron, it is travelers who will pay a 
night’s lodging. I will go at once. [BaBousHKA goes to the 
door and on seeing the Pace and the Kinos, she is thoroughly 
frightened. NERON growls. | 

Pace. Do not be afraid because you stand before kings. To- 
night we are all weary travelers on a long road. 

BasousHKa. [courtesying| And what will you have, good 
masters? 

Kine Jaspar. A little warmth by your fire. 

Kinc Metcnior. The warmth of our countries makes us feel 
the more the biting cold of your winter. 

After BasousuKa has passed the bowl of tea, the Kincs 
beg that she forgive them if they speak of their own countries. 
They tell of the beauties and riches of their kingdoms: of fine 
gold and precious stones, of frankincense and myrrh. 
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Kine Jaspar. Can we be sure that such gifts be counted 
worthy in the land to which we journey? 

Kine Barruasar. There is no land which despises such treas- 
ure. But let us learn what value this good maiden sets upon 
them. [To the Pace.] Bring forth my frankincense and 
myrrh. [PAGE opens casket. | 

BasousHKA. Oh! It is that which was borne so sweetly upon 
the wind as you approached. Why do you leave a country 
from which comes such delightful fragrance? 

Kine Metcuior. We seek a new king who, it is prophesied, 
is to be born in Bethlehem of Judea. We have seen his star 
in the East. Each of us has seen this star from his own land, 
and we have come to find this great and mighty lord. 

Kine Jaspar. The star has guided us on our way. 

Kine Battuasar. And for your kind charity we will take 
you with us to the place where He is. 

BasousHKA. Me! I could not go. I could not leave my 
house. Who would sweep it? Who would scrub the hearth? 
Kine Jaspar. What are houses and lands since He is born? 
We have left our homes. Can you not leave yours? 
BasousHKa. Oh, no, no. I could not leave. Why, I must 
sweep the floor ten times a day. I could not leave. 

Kine Batruasar. On this great day when the New King is 
come, some journey, some kneel and pray, some listen to the 
songs on far hills . . . and some sweep the ashes from their 
hearths. So be it. Come, we must be on our way. 
Basousnuka. [standing and looking after them| Me... Me 
leave this little house and travel with those three kings. Who- 
ever heard of such a thing? [She goes to sleep on a pile of 
mats in the corner. To show the passage of time the stage 
darkens. A clock strikes six and the stage lightens again.] 
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BaBousHKA sits up and rubs her eyes. What is it that smells 
so sweet? She wonders if it is frankincense that might have 
dropped from the king’s casket. It seems almost a dream, but 
the sweet odor lingers. It is all as real as anything that had 
ever happened to her. Three kings had been to visit her, 
Baboushka! They had asked her to go with them to see the 
New King. 

BasousuKa. They said he was the Greatest of all 
Kings, . . . and I did not go. A new star shone in the sky be- 
cause He was born . . . and I did not go. Oh I must run; I 
must hurry. [At every suggestion of following the Kunes, 
NERON shows greater excitement. BABOUSHKA goes out into 
the road.| That is the way they went. They cannot have got 
far. Surely I will catch up with them . . . I must find them, 
and they will lead me to the New King. [Basousuka hurries 
down the road, NEron following her.| Curtain falls. 





ScENE II 


It is thirty-four years later. BanousHKa’s house looks de- 
serted. The little stool is grey with dust. There is no fire on 
the hearth. A cold blue light fills the stage. 
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BaBousHKA enters. She is bent like an old woman and looks 
half frozen. She is in rags. A torn shawl is pulled over her 
head. She carries a heavy bag. Neron follows her. Almost at 
once the PAGE comes in. 

Pace. Good morrow, old Dame! 

BasousHKA. Oh, good day, good day. Do not stop me. I am 
in a great hurry. I must find Him. 

Pace. This is a fine night to be hunting anybody. Why, the 
wind cuts into you like a whip! 

BasousHKa. What are wind or cold to me? I must find Him. 
I must find the New King. 

Pace. Hold! Tarry but a moment and answer me. Are you 
not the maid that used to live in that house? 

BasousHKa. And what if Iam? I must find Him. 

Pace. Such a pretty house, it was, and you kept it clean as a 
cat’s whiskers. And you wouldn’t go with the kings because 
you had to... 

BasousHKA. Don’t say that to me! Don’t make me remember 
it. And all these years I’ve been searching. 

Pace. Are you... are you the old woman they tell about? 
The one that slips into the nurseries at night and leaves a toy 
for the babies, the one that’s spent all she had for sweets and 
gives them to any beggar child she sees. Say, are you Ba- 
boushka? 

BasousHkA. Yes, I’m Baboushka. Yes, I give sweets and toys 
to the children. I look at every child I see, and I say to my- 
self, “Perhaps that’s He.” 

Pace. You gave me a cup of steaming tea in this room thirty- 
four years ago. I’m the page the three kings brought with 
them from the East. I didn’t go back. 

Basousuka. You, are you the page? Did you see the New 
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King? Did you find Him? All lying in a golden cradle, and 
covered with furred robes lined with silk? 
Pace. Yes, we found Him, but He was lying in a manger in 
a stable. The town inn was crowded, and there was no place 
for His father and mother. So there He was in the hay with 
an ox and ass behind Him. The light all around was bright. 
He held His little hand right out, and I gave Him my jeweled 
cup. 
BasousHKA. Tell me everything. 
Pace. The kings forgot to give all their gifts. Melchior took 
out only an «pple of gold from all his gifts; Balthasar, incense, 
as it came first to his hand; and Jaspar, trembling, offered 
myrrh. The apple of gold that Melchior had broke into dust. 
And that, they do say, showed that the New King had no 
need of earthly treasure. But I really never understood about 
it. 
BasousHKa. And then? 
Pace. The three kings, wondering like children, each traveled 
back to his own land. 
BasousHKa. Ah, where is the New King? Where is He 
now? He may be in want or need. I must find Him. 
Pace. You don’t have to hunt any more, my good woman, 
you'll never find him now. He’s dead. 
BasousHKA. Not He! The Great King is not dead! Oh... 
I must find Him... I must go. [Neron runs on ahead. | 
Pace. You can’t tell her anything, you can’t. Why, she 
doesn’t even listen. [He goes off whistling. | 

As soon as the Pace disappears, a sound of weeping is 
heard and three children come up the path slowly; Anya, 
Peter, and little Martin, who is crying. They all cheer up 
when they find the house. They enter. When Peter has 
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made a fire, and Anya put the kettle on, the Pace returns. 
They ask him whose house they are in. 

Pace. I will tell you. And you will be glad to know. It is 
Baboushka’s house. 

CuiLtpREN. Baboushka’s house! 

Anya. Why, we know about her! She’s like St. Nikolas. She 
gives all the children toys. When Martin was a baby, she 
came to our house. And in the morning he had a little toy 
duck right beside him. 

Martin. But I lost it in the snow. Will Baboushka give me 
another duck? 

Pace. I suppose she will when she comes back. 

Martin. [sleepily| Baboushka, Baboushka. 

Anya. Martin is nodding already. It is time for bed. 





THE CHILDREN CURL UP LIKE KITTENS 
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The children all curl up in front of the fire, like kittens, and 
are soon asleep. The light dims slightly. 
Pace. Now who would think I was a family man! All in five 
minutes I get three of them. And a pretty good lot they are. 
[Stretching wearily]. It will be a fine surprise for the old 
lady when she comes back. 
Martin. [in his dreams| Baboushka, Baboushka! 

The light dims gradually; the curtain falls. 


ScENE III 


A month later. All is as in the first scene, bright and shin- 
ing. To the right of the door up against the house is quite a 
large pile of straw. The three children are in the house or out 
on the steps. They wear new clothes that the Pacer has 
bought. It is Christmas. 

Martin. I wish that we were going to have some toys. 
Anya. We have a great deal; a house and warm clothes, and 
your red cap and my apron. 

Martin. If I only had a duck. [Brightly] It wouldn't have 
to be brand new. If I only had a duck, I’d make a pond next 
summer, and I’d let him swim, and maybe he would take me 
on his back far away to visit the Fire Bird and the Snow 
Maiden. Maybe he would. But if I don’t get a duck... 
Anya. You should be glad to have so much. You shouldn’t 
always keep asking for things. 

Martin. If I don’t keep asking, how’ll I get them? 

Enter the Pace with bis arms full of Christmas greens. 

Martin. O Page, what have you got, a duck? 

Anya. Martin! 

Pace. No duck, Sir, but Christmas greens. I bought them 
from old blind Gregory’s son for a copek or two. 
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Peter. How good they smell. 
Anya. How bright the house will look! 
Martin. [interested| Let’s put them up. 

Children hang long strands of green on the wall. 
Pace. Why, we'll have a Christmas after all. It’s too bad we 
have no presents. 
Anya. [to Martin] Now you be good! [Aloud] Oh, we'll 
have a wonderful Christmas. We are so warm and happy, and 
I have a surprise. I’ve baked Christmas cakes. 
Martin. Look, some one is coming. 

BasousHKA, more bent and worn than ever and leaning on 
a stick, enters on the left, NERon follows, limping. 
Anya. An old woman. She has a bag over her shoulder. She 
has something to sell, no doubt. 
Peter. This is a poor place to come. 
Pace. [ Putting his hand in bis pocket| Nota copper. 
Martin. Why, why it’s Baboushka. I remember her. 
BasousHKa. Yes, it’s poor, foolish Baboushka. She’s still look- 
ing. She has found nothing, poor Baboushka. 
Martin. You’ve found us. You’ve come home. 
BasousHKA. Home! Baboushka has no home. 
Martin. [taking ber by the hand and leading her to the door | 
Why, yes, you have! Here it is, and here’s Peter and Anya 
and the Page. The Page knows you, and so do I. You came 
to my house years and years ago when I was a baby and gave 
me a duck. I don’t suppose you have any more ducks... . 
Anya. Martin! 
BasousHKa. [coming into the light of the house| Oh... 
my house . . . how bright it is, how pretty. 
Anya. Please forgive us, Mother, for staying here. But it 
seemed quite deserted, and we were cold and wandering. 
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“T REMEMBER. AYE, I REMEMBER” 


Pace. They’re orphans, Baboushka. I said you wouldn’t 
mind. I’m the page. You remember. 

BasousHKA. I remember. Aye, I remember. [| Turning to the 
children| But I must be going on. 

Martin. [his face puckered up| Oh, no, Baboushka, stay 
with us. Stay with us a little while. [He takes her hand.| 
Peter. Please stay. Why, I’ve waited all my life to see Ba- 
boushka. All the children have. 

BasousHka. All the children? 

Peter. All the children everywhere. Why, some of us like 
you better than St. Nikolas. 

BasousHKa. Better than.... 
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Anya. Better than St. Nikolas. Why, yes, Martin does. You 
gave hima duck. He loved it more than anything. 
BasousHKA. What do they think I am? 
Peter. Why, they think you’re the Old-Woman-with-the- 
Bag-of-Toys. She gives away everything she has, and all the 
children wait for her to come to their house. 
Martin. And she has come. Do stay! 
Anya. Please, little Grandmother! Here is tea and a warm 
place by the hearth. 
Peter. We are going to have a Christmas feast. 
BasousHKA. [Starts up the steps with her heavy bag. The 
Pace takes it. Peter helps her| So you want a duck, do you? 
We'll see. [She sits by the hearth dreamily.| So you like old 
Baboushka, stupid old Baboushka. Some like her better than 
St. Nikolas? I thought every one hated me and laughed at me. 
Bring me my bag, Page. [From the bag she hands to the Pacr 
ared cap and velvet cloak; to ANyaA a silver necklace, and four 
new bowls; to Peter a red bridle for his pony; and to Martin 
a large wooden duck. | 
Martin. Now we all have a Christmas present, all but Ba- 
boushka. 
BasousHKA. Baboushka needs no gift. Nothing will satisfy 
Baboushka but that which she is always seeking. 

When they have drunk their tea, a bell in the distance tolls 
twelve. 
BasousHka. It was this time, thirty-four years ago. 
Martin. Oh, I smell something... it’s like flowers. 

None of the others notice the fragrance or the vision that 
follows, except BABOUSHKA. 

BaBousHKA moves toward the right of the stage. A soft 
light appears back stage, and as in a vision the three Kincs 
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appear. The Madonna is seen kneeling. The light from a halo 
in the bed of straw shines in her face. The tableau lasts for a 
time in silence. 

BasousHka. They... you... you have come at last. 

Kine Jaspar. [rising and taking her hand] Once again, on 
this holy night, I have seen His face. I pray I may see it still 
another Christmas. Will you come with me? 

The light grows dimmer. Taking King Jaspar’s hand 
firmly, BasousHKa walks slowly off the stage. NERON wakes 
from his sleep and follows her joyously like a young dog. 
BasousHKA. I have seen his face. I go with you to find it 
again, to see it more clearly. I am hunting, still. 
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O, BABOUSHKA 


A Russian CuristMAsS CAROL 
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Adapted from Kolyada, Kolyada in Firry Curistmas Carors 
or Att Nations. Used by permission of the Willis Music Co. 


Other carols which may be used with “Baboushka” are: For the 
first act, “Jesus Christ is Born,” “St. Joseph and Mary,” “Wake, 
Ye Shepherds,” and “Lullaby, Jesus Dear” from THE SHEPHERD’s Eve 
by Ellenor Cook and Ludmila Foxles (Schirmer); for the second act, 
“Carol of the Russian Children” in Fok Tunes From Wuite Russia 
arranged by Harvey B. Gaul (Schirmer). 
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THE LASCAR AND THE IDOL 


By Grace Norton Rosé 


Illustrated by Jack Manley Rosé 


Tue Story so Far: Fighting over a Chinese idol in New 
Bedford 100 years ago, an East Indian sailor (Lascar) wounds 
Sid Higgins. Sid takes refuge with a Quaker family, the 
Hales, who decide to shelter him. In spite of Captain Cook, 
who wants the idol, Mrs. Hale sends ber son Rod to Master 
Hathaway’s shop to help the Lascar recover the idol and take 
it back to the Chinese temple from which it was stolen. 


Part THREE 


Tue poor of the shop was open but the place was empty, for 
Master Hathaway was a talkative soul and much given to 
“Gams” with his neighbors. Rod entered the low-ceilinged 
shop, dark, after the brilliant light. He was worrying a little. 
He hoped that Friend Chadwick had arrived to be with his 
mother. 

This place was very familiar to him. He had played about 
it all his days. That window looking out on the Alley must 
have been where the Lascar thrust in the bundle. He put 
down his burdens, as Caleb Hathaway came in, tinkling his 
own bell on its coil-spring. 

“T swan, I think that heathenish fellow came back here last 
night,” he said. 
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The boy sat weakly down on a three-legged Windsor chair 
and nearly had a spill. “Why, Master Hathaway?” 





“Window was open again. I’m sure I closed it after I hove 


that bundle out.” 


“Did—did you notice a queer smell?” Rod asked. 
Master Hathaway smacked his portly thigh. “By Godfrey, 


I did! A musky odor like 
the little shops about the 
Forbidden City, or the 
cabins of Chinese junks 
on the Yangtze! Yes, it 
sort of hangs around 
here yet!” 

Meanwhile Rod had 
been cautiously poking 
about. Suddenly he 
stopped short and 
straightened up, point- 
ing. 

“It comes from that 
pile of old sea chests 
behind those horse-hair 
trunks.” So it did, that 
strange, all - pervading 
odor that gave Rod a 
slightly sick feeling in 
the pit of his stomach. 

“Look inside those 
chests,” 


said Master Hathaway. 
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Rod gingerly opened one. As he did so, such a strong 
whiff assailed him that he dropped the lid, but not before he 
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had glimpsed the now familiar outlines of that fateful package 
wrapped in India matting. He stood pointing a shaky finger. 
Master Hathaway adjusted his spectacles, whistled, then 
moving swiftly, closed the shop door, locked it and joined 
Rod. 

“You mean to say that parcel’s turned up again, here in my 
shop?” He seemed incredulous and slightly annoyed. 

Just then a wizened face pushed against the small panes of 
glass in the front door. Rod saw it and tried not to cry out. 
Caleb followed his gaze and saw the Lascar slip sideways past 
the show window. 

“Leave ’er be, son. Here, let’s get out in the sunlight and 
think it over.” He moved some shabby chairs outside the 


door, and tipped one back against the building, motioning to 
Rod to seat himself, too. 





““LET’S GET OUT IN THE SUNLIGHT” 
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Water Street was always interesting with its markets, rope 
walks, candle works, and ship’s outfitting shops, and the mot- 
ley crew who hustled or loafed along it. Many of the passers- 
by pulled a hasty forelock to Caleb Hathaway or touched a 
hat or bowed a trifle ceremoniously, according to their station 
and their manners. Rod told his companion what his mother 
wanted done about the stool, and all the time his eyes were 
searching the street uneasily. A severe looking woman 
stopped to ask for work and Caleb gestured towards the door. 

“‘There’s a stool in there needs a cushion on it with ruffled 
flounce to the floor. The material’s in the basket. Bring it 
back finished before five, please.” 

“My best tailor, sailmaker, upholsterer or whatnot!” he ex- 
plained to Rod, as she took the stool and linen with her into 
a shabby doorway nearby. 

Across the street at that moment, Rod caught a flashing 
glimpse of the figure he feared and dreaded, looping in and 
out of the crowd. Lithe, and with a limping, jerky gait, it 
slipped along. 

“He has just passed—across the street,” said Rod in a low 
voice. 

“All right, next time yell to him to come over.” 

Rod looked sharply, but Master Hathaway seemed serious 
enough. He swallowed the lump in his throat and nodded. 
And so a few moments slipped by with Master Hathaway 
keeping up a running fire of racy comment on the passing 
show, against the rumble of wagons and stone drays over the 
cobbles. 

When finally that weaving figure again appeared, Rod 
stood up, courageously, and raised his hand trying to catch 
the attention of the Lascar. Immediately, without seeming to 
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heed, the small brown figure changed its course and headed 
at an angle across the cobbles, directly toward them. Master 
Hathaway rose and withdrew into the shop beckoning the 
Lascar to follow. 

“Close the door,” said Caleb Hathaway calmly, and Rod 
did so. Distrustfully he glanced at the tattered sleeve of the 
little brown man, but he could see no knife. Caleb was un- 
successfully trying out a few strange dialects on the Lascar. 
Almost against his will Rod tried to help. 

“Your Idol is here—you put it here!” he said abruptly, and 
surprisingly the Lascar flashed a piercing look on him and 
nodded jerkily. 

Master Hathaway leaned patiently against an old showcase 
of coins and curios. If this East Indian understood English, so 
much the better. 

“You want us to keep it for you?” Rod painstakingly tried 
not to use the Quaker way of speech. It made his words come 
slowly, but there was no answer. 

“You take it back to China?” This time a nod, a series of 
them, defiant, emphatic, and Rod took courage to continue. 

“If you do not hurt the sailor, Sid Higgins, you can have 
the Idol.” But the Lascar only stared at them uncannily. 

“I said—” began Rod again, being nothing if not patient. 

“Wait, Rod,” said his friend Caleb, going to the door and 
taking the big key from the lock and offering it to the Lascar. 

“Here is key. Take Idol away soon.” 

At this moment the Night Watch, yawning openly, rattled 
the doorlatch and walked in. The Lascar had seen him first 
and like a flash and without a sound, he was gone behind a tall 
secretary desk. 

“I couldn’t see you all coming in from the sunlight,” he 
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began. “What’s the queer smell? Some of your old junk, eh? 
Haven’t seen a ragged Lascar have you? He’s wanted for a 
stabbing down the street, yester eve.” Rod pressed his lips 
close together, but Caleb only yawned and scratched his ear, 
a characteristic gesture. 

“Loads of ’em all over town.” 

“How come—‘all over town?’ Ain’t but one been seen 
round here, and he’s been 
seen plenty, with a pack- 
age and without it! Cap’n 
Cook wants him shipped 
out of town, if the stabbed 
sailor don’t bring him to 
court.” 

“Tf I see him, I'll run 
him out of town myself,” 
said Master Hathaway. 
“Want I should?” 

The Watch giggled, be- 
ing a rather silly old man, 
and went out with a cheer- 
ful “Good day to you, 
then!” Rod breathed again. 
Caleb shut the door and 
locked it this time. The 
Lascar came out from the 
corner, and pointed to the little window, jabbering wildly. 

“Oh, you prefer that way of coming and going, do you? 
Well, as you like.” Master Hathaway shrugged. The Lascar 
nodded and then made a downward gesture which they took 
to mean distrust of his own ragged and scant attire. So Caleb, 
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opening a sailor’s chest, drew out a number of ancient gar- 
ments. 

“Help yourself!” he said hospitably. He also took an old 
patchwork quilt and threw it down in the dark corner, near 
the sea-chest that held the Idol. 

“There, if you need to hide or rest, no one will find you. 
I reckon you know how to forage for yourself. There’s a 
pump out back. A mite of water on or in you wouldn’t hurt.” 

The Lascar dropped on the quilt and curled up like a dog 
without a word except a grunt. Rod edged towards the door. 
He must be on his way to Fairhaven. Caleb unlocked the 
door. 

“May I take your dory, Master Hathaway, to go over to 
the Leonards in Fairhaven? I want to borrow a sharpie for 
lobstering. I’d like to tie it up at your moorings over night.” 

“Aye, do so. It may be handy for a sight of things.” 

“Tl bring thee a lobster if I get any,” promised Rod. He 
had mended an old pot or two on Leonards’ beach the last 
time he had been over there. It would bear out his story to 
have them in the sharpie. He’d ask the watchman at the 
wharf to keep an eye on them. Nowadays it wasn’t safe to 
leave any boat or fishing gear unwatched along the wharves. 
So he made his way briskly to the waterside, secure in the 
feeling that the Lascar was now sleeping as tame as any 
tabby cat. 

Kneeling on the capstone of Roach’s wharf, he hauled the 
dory in close and made a flying jump at her bow. He worked 
aft in her and pulled out the oars from under the seats. The 
thole pins were in place and so he cast her off and, seating him- 
self at the oars, swung her nose out along the wharf with the 
easy choppy strokes boatmen use along shore. As he struck 
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the tide at the wharf end, he settled into a steady pull. The 
wind was blowing down the river and the tide beginning to 
run out with the river current. A bark alongside the next 
wharf was preparing to warp her way out of her berth under 
topsails and jibs. It was the Mars. He could read the newly 
gilded name board under her stern. Captain Norton of Edgar- 
town was in command and he’d heard his mother say—a God- 
fearing salt water Baptist. A crowd of townspeople had come 
down to speed her. He could hear the fervid chanting as he 
pulled upstream. 

The towering spars of the Mars were newly scraped and 
tipped with gleaming white. All her running gear looked 
shipshape. Her lines were clean, her sides painted to look like 
gun ports although wars had been over for many years. 

Rod pulled steadily, heading his dory slightly across the 
current towards the Fairhaven shore. With a knowing eye 
cocked at all the shipping in midstream, he rowed the dory 
straight for the bit of beach in front of the Leonard’s old 
home. As his bow grounded in the sand he jumped out and 
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THE MARS HAD COME TO ANCHOR 
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drew it higher on the beach, his eyes on the sharpie, un- 
doubtedly Cap’n Cook’s, tied at the little pier. He loaded the 
lobster pots into the dory, hoping none of the Leonards would 
come running down to ask embarrassing questions. 

Once in the stern of the sharpie, with the dory towing 
astern, a great happiness came over Rod. The mere feel of 
that stout ash tiller in his hand, the tautening sail, the rippling 
of water under her bow banished all the uneasiness of last 
night and this morning. As he sailed back to New Bedford, 
he noted that the Mars had come to anchor far down at the 
mouth of the river and had her sails all furled and stowed for 
the night. She would take on the Captain after sunset and 
probably sail at dawn. 

When he reached the wharves he made all ship-shape on 
his borrowed craft. He had a word with the wharf watch- 
man, then hastened homeward, anxious to know how things 
had gone with his mother. But he stopped, nevertheless, at 
Master Hathaway’s shop. 

He found the stool finished, and very grand in its new 
cushion and pleated ruffles to the floor. Caleb’s jolly face was 
grave as he turned from his work bench. 

“They’re hard on the Lascar’s trail, and Cap’n Cook has 
been rarin’ around down here. Thinks he wants the Idol 
himself, after all. The Lascar is wild. He’ll fight him to the 
death about it!” 

Rod noticed that the little window was still open. The all- 
pervading odor was faint on the cool air of the interior. He 
looked around for the big market basket. He still had that 
shopping to do. It wasn’t where he had left it. He poked 
around looking through the shop, but it was nowhere to be 
seen. His mother’s precious Fayal basket was gone! 
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“What are you looking for? What’s the matter, now?” 
asked Caleb. 

“My basket,” faltered Rod. 

“Basket? Oh, by crickey, that Lascar toted it out with a 
load of old clothes from the sea chest. He seemed afraid to 
stay here after Cap’n Cook had come and gone.” 

“Old clothes, nothing!” cried Rod. “He took the Idol 
away in that basket!”’ Without doubt, the chest was empty 
now. 

“By golly, you’re right. He did! That’s why he was in 
such a hurry to clear out. He was afraid Cap’n Cook would 
smell out that heathen image!” 

“We'll never see our basket again,” said Rod rather dole- 
fully. 

“Don’t you believe it! He can’t get out of this town so 
easily.” 

Rod sighed. He hoped the Lascar would get away. He 
wanted him away, but he also wanted his basket back. 

“He asked for a knife, too. At least I think that’s what he 
meant, but luckily I didn’t have one. He’d have stole it if I 
had.” Peace-loving Quaker though Rod was, he knew that 
in order to get that Idol safely home, the Lascar must have a 
knife. 

There was a slight darkening of the doorway and the Las- 
car was in the shop again, noiselessly, bound for his hiding 
place and scarcely heeding Rod and Caleb. He was dressed 
now in the cast-off clothing, but he carried no basket. 

“Wait!” said Rod suddenly and quite loudly. “Stop 

The Lascar seemed to shrink into himself as he halted. 

“You want knife?” Rod then made a motion which he 
fondly hoped was the Lascar’s method of drawing out a 


1?? 
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hidden blade and testing it. A look of cunning and even of 
eagerness came over the dark face. 

“Come with me,” said Rod with decision, and picking up 
the stool he walked out of the shop, the Lascar following 
along behind him with his limping cat-like walk. Caleb 
Hathaway looked out of his door after them. 

“Wal, I swan!” he said. 


(This is Part Three of a four-part 
story. To be concluded next month.) 


DID YOU EVER SAY?— 


Sometimes we get our words turned around. 

Dr. Spooner, Principal of New College, Oxford, often 
twisted his words. Instead of “Half-formed wish,” he once 
said, ““Half-warmed fish.” 

Instead of “Conquering kings,” he said, “Kinkering kongs.” 

Instead of “Dear old Queen,” “Queer old Dean.” 

Instead of “Lighting fires,” “Fighting liars.” 

Instead of ““Wasted two whole terms,” “Tasted two whole 
worms.” 

Instead of “Oil his bicycle,” “Boil his icicle.” 

Instead of “Missing the history lectures,” “Hissing the 
mystery lectures.” 

P. S.—Did you ever say “Humped my bed,” instead of 
“Bumped my head?” 

—Vincent V. M. Beepe 
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THE LONELY COW 
By Luts 
Illustrated by The Author 


Own tue dunes of a little Dutch island stood Jantje, Netty 
and Piet in their wooden shoes. They didn’t look at the purple 
sun which was just about to fall into the blue sea. They looked 
at a small black spot on the water. After a little while, the 
spot took the shape of a boat slowly approaching the shore. 

“T think she is very heavy,” Jantje said. “They are rowing 
very slowly.” 

“Surely she is,” Netty replied and widened her eyes trying 
to see a little more. Piet, the youngest one, was not as in- 
terested. 

When the boat finally came in, the children ran to the 
bridge to welcome their parents and the important passenger 
they were waiting for—the new spotted cow. The new cow, 
however, was not in a friendly mood. She felt dizzy and sea- 
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sick and they had a hard time to bring her home. In the stable 
she didn’t even touch her fodder and fell asleep immediately. 

The next day, while Jantje, Netty and Piet were at break- 
fast, the cow woke up. She found herself alone in a big stable. 
“I am late,” she thought, “the other cows must have left for 
the mountains quite some time ago.” 

But all of a sudden it came back to her that things had 
changed completely. What a terrible time she had lived 
through! From her wonderful green pastures in Switzerland 
she had been taken down and pushed into a freight car. A 
long voyage in darkness was followed by a ride in a small 
shabby boat. 

“Moo,” the cow cried, disgusted. This meant, “Never 
again!” 

Jantje, Netty and Piet entered the stable. 

“Corry will be your name,” they said. Corry was the 
name of a cow who had won many prizes in the past. 

Corry followed the children out to the meadow where 
the other cows were enjoying the nice juicy grass. On the 





CORRY FOLLOWED THE CHILDREN TO THE MEADOW 
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way they talked to her and patted her head, but Corry looked 
sorrowful. All she could see were open fields, small channels 
and sometimes a windmill on a humped hill. For a cow from 
Switzerland this was such a poor landscape that tears streamed 
from her big blue eyes. 

“But I'll make friends and find my bunch of grass,” she 
consoled herself. “What else does a cow need, anyway?” 

When the children and Corry arrived at the meadow, the 
cows and calves stared curiously at Corry’s brown-and-white 
spotted skin. They were spotted black and white as becomes 
an orderly Dutch cow. Corry realized at once that she would 
have a hard time to live on friendly terms with these con- 
ceited Dutch cows. When the children left she felt very 
lonesome. 

It happened just as she had expected. When she tried to 
introduce herself to one of the Dutch cows, this stubborn 
horned animal turned her back and did not even say “Moo!” 
As if this were not enough, the black-and-white cows 
whispered to their little ones to kick the brown-and-white 
stranger whenever they had an opportunity. Corry became 
very sad and hoped, as the time passed, that they would be- 
come more friendly. “Aren’t we all cows and have to share 
the same meadow?” she asked herself. 

But the days went by and things were no better. The little 
calves made a game out of picking the sweetest clover right 
under her nose. Corry didn’t find anything but poor grass and 
became very thin. 

“The new Swiss cow is a great disappointment,” the parents 
of Netty, Jantje and Piet sighed. “We thought she would 
give extra creamy milk and now she gets thinner every day.” 

“Perhaps she doesn’t like our country,” Jantje said and all 
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tried to think of a reason, but couldn’t discover what was 
the trouble. 

During the summer, the herd stayed in the open all night. 
The Dutch cows slept, bunched in several small flocks, rolled 
up into balls to keep warm. Corry had to lie aside, alone and 
freezing. 

One night a calf was taken ill. “None of my business,” 
Corry thought. She turned her head to the other side, and 
tried to sleep again. 

But in vain! The cows became more frightened and their 
noisy “Moos” filled the air. They hoped to be heard in the 
farmhouse, but the house was too far away. 

“One of us must bring the farmer here!” the mother of 
the sick calf said and stared helplessly at the high hedges and 
fences surrounding the meadow. Gathering all her courage 
she tried to jump over the hedge, but was much too fat. 
Another cow tried it, and another. Not one was successful. 
They looked at each other stupidly as only cows can. 

‘Corry watched their efforts and almost laughed aloud. 
“These Dutch cows have no experience at all,” she thought. 
“T shouldn’t do it—but for the sake of the little calf’s life, 
I'll jump!” She got on her feet with great dignity and took 
the hedge like a deer. The black-and-white herd was stunned. 

In the farmhouse all were asleep, but Corry found one 
window half open. She stuck her head through and was lucky 
enough to find Piet sleeping right underneath. With her 
rough pink tongue she licked his face until he opened his 
eyes. He was so frightened that he cried out and every one 
jumped out of bed. At first, the farmer thought it might be 
a thief, but when he saw the cow he knew there was some- 
thing wrong in the meadow. 
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He followed Corry and found the little sick calf. “Just in 
time,” the farmer said, “thanks to Corry.” He patted Corry 
gently and carried the little one pick-a-back to the farm. 
There it was treated so well that it recovered in a couple 
of days. 

And Corry, the brown-and-white cow from Switzerland, 
became the Queen of the meadow. The best grass and white 
blooming clover were reserved for her. The black-and-white 
cows felt proud when they could talk to her. They told their 
little ones the story of Corry’s famous jump and warned them 
to treat her most respectfully. 

Corry is still on the little Dutch island. She will receive a 
golden medal at the next exhibition for her wonderful milk 
and cream. 
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Illustration by MarGueriteE DE ANGELI from Skippack SCHOOL 


COME CHRISTMAS 


By Puy us FENNER 


When Christmas comes, it is a good time to think of books. 
Somehow, one naturally looks at picture books first. There 
is Lirrte Toor by Hardie Gramatky (Putnam. $1.50), the 
story of “the cutest, silliest, little tug boat you ever saw.” 
He hated to work but he saved the fleet from disaster. In the 
same thought, comes Mike Mutuican anp His STEAM 
SHOVEL by Virginia Burton (Houghton. $1.50). How Mike 
digs his way into the cellar of the town hall and can’t get out 
makes a story. 

Tue Kine’s Stitts by Dr. Seuss (Vanguard. $1.50) is a 
funny story of a king who walked on stilts after his day’s 
work was over, and of the direful results when the stilts are 
stolen. THe Story or Katror by Georgia Travers (Coward. 
$1.50) is about a baby tiger who thought he could conquer 
the world. 

Almost everyone loves horses and dogs. Martin Gale’s new 
story, A Pony Namep Nussins (Viking. $2), is such a 
satisfactory story of a little girl who trained a very spoiled 
shetland pony. Wilhelmina Harper’s collection of fine horse 
stories, FLyinc Hoors (Houghton. $2), will be a joy to horse 


story lovers. Will James, Thomas Hinkle, Ernest Thompson 
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Seton, and many other favorite authors are represented here. 

Cruncu, by Elizabeth Bond and Jane Rabin (Dodd. 
$1.50), is about a mischievous squirrel who finds a clever 
way to drive a quarrelsome squirrel family out of his new 
home. Wilfrid Bronson in CuiseL-Tooru Trise (Harcourt. 
$2) has done a fine job telling about squirrels, beavers, rats, 
and so on. He makes you laugh while he gives you the facts 
you want to know. 

It is rare to find a good story about cave men, but at last 
there comes one. Turt by Henry Williams (Viking. $2) is 
a corking story of a cave boy who becomes sorcerer of his 
tribe by the magic of his drawings on the cave walls. 

Mystery at East Hatcuer written and illustrated by 
Peggy Bacon (Viking. $2) is a real mystery. Eric, the Pink 
(so-called because of his sunburn), solves the mystery of the 
stolen brooch and parrot, and clears Dilemma, the little 
colored girl, of the crime. 

In Loc Caspin Famirty, Madeline Horn (Scribner. $2) 
tells of Lady Bug and her escapades—falling into a well, going 
to school, her first train ride. 

Att Over Town by Carol Brink (Macmillan. $2), with 
its amusing story of three children who get people to join 
the church, will make you laugh loud and long. SO S Geneva 
by Richard Plant and Oscar Seidlin (Viking. $2) is quite a 
different story in which children persuade the League of 
Nations to help their flooded country. 

Marguerite de Angeli has written and illustrated another 
delightful story about the Pennsylvania Dutch, Skippack 
ScHooLt (Doubleday. $2). This time it is about little Eli 
Shrawder and his troubles and fun at school. It reminds one 
of HenneErR’s Lyp1a. 
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THE PUZZLEWITS 


By Rosin PALMER 











MIND READING 


On winter afternoons when it grows dark so early, you can almost 
always find time for a parlor trick. This one works well at dusk, and 
especially when a large group is taking part. Give each player a slip 
of paper and ask him to write down a word or sentence. Of course he 
mustn’t show any one what he has written. 

But your accomplice, or partner, has secretly agreed with you to 
write: Don’t cry over spilt milk. He collects the slips and is careful 
to put his own on the bottom of the pile. Then you sit down a short 
distance from the others and in a better light than any one else. You 
tell your friends that your mind can work properly only if they sit 
still and say nothing until you have told them all their messages. 

When the room is quiet, your assistant holds the top slip of paper 
against your forehead. You shut your eyes tight as if mind reading 
were slow and difficult. Then in an uncertain voice you say: “Don’t 
cry over spilt milk.” 

Your assistant hands you the paper and you read it to yourself as 
if to make sure that you were right. Then you shut your eyes again, 
and he holds the second slip against your forehead. This time you 
repeat the words that were really written on the first one. When 
you are finished, invite your friends to examine the papers to prove 
that your mind reading was accurate. 


RIDDLES 


. When is a City Hall like a stable? 

. What animals do some ladies keep in queer places? 
. When was the mackerel shocked? 

. Why does the ocean roar? 


> wn 
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Up anp Down SIDEWAYS 
2. A bright color 1. Something to throw away 
3. Juice of trees 5. Shellfish 
4. Small horse 6. Queer 
7. Perform 8. Comrade 
9. To be 10. Opposite of yes 
11. Animal’s hair 12. Mother 


13. Therefore 
14. Post script 


CROSSWORD 


13. Eat 
15. Inventor of telegraph 
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Take the number of states in the Union and subtract the New 
England group. Divide that answer by the number of Poles on the 
globe. From that subtract the number of continents in the world. 
Then add the number of the United States that border on the Pacific 
Ocean. Subtract from your last answer the oceans of the world, and 
you will have left a number that is a good starting place in Amer- 


ican history. 


(Answers to Puzzlewits will be found on page 56.) 
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HOW TO PRODUCE “BABOUSHKA’” 
By Ruspy WarNER 











Part of the joy of giving a play is the planning and painting of 
scenery, the designing of costumes, and the practising at rehearsals. 

To produce the play “Baboushka,” many persons besides the actors 
will be needed: artists to design and make the scenery; a property 
man who will be responsible for the furniture and other stage effects; 
an electrician who will have the switchboard in charge; a play direc- 
tor; and a stage manager. 

The first task of the artists will be to design the setting. They 
will make a drawing, something like the one opposite. 

Since the interior of Baboushka’s house must be seen by the audi- 
ence, there will be only three walls, one for the rear and two for 
the sides. If you have no materials for walls, folding screens can be 
used. An opening must be left in the back wall at the place where 
the vision is to appear. The opening should be covered with a panel 
to match the wall or by a heavy curtain. This panel or curtain is 
raised or drawn to the side at the proper time to reveal the vision of 
the kings kneeling before the Madonna and Child. To produce the 
effect of the vision, there is a gauze curtain between the heavy cur- 
tain or panel and the vision. The vision is illuminated by a light bulb 
concealed in a box or reflector. Just before the final curtain falls, 
Baboushka enters the vision through a parting in the gauze and 
vanishes with the kings. A good back-drop for the entire scene would 
be a deep blue curtain with silver stars scattered upon it. 

The furnishings which the property man will provide for the play 
are few and simple: a three-legged stool, a plain kitchen table, a 
wooden water pail, a woven rug, a willow broom, a candle, and a 
bowl. He will see that for the page there are a torch, a jeweled cup, 
and Christmas greens; for the kings a golden apple and caskets (card- 
board boxes covered with gilt paper); for Anya Christmas cakes; and 
for Baboushka a sack filled with gifts. To give the impression of a 
snowy night, mica flakes may be blown upon the stage from the loft. 
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Chimes may be used to give the sound of the bells that toll midnight. 

As all three scenes are at night, white and blue lights will be used 
for the general scene. In the loft above Baboushka’s room light bulbs 
will be placed to reflect light downward into the room. The color of 
the light can be controlled by using colored bulbs or by covering 
white bulbs with orange or red cellophane for the first and third 
scenes, and blue cellophane for the second. The appearance of fire 
on the hearth can be produced by placing an ordinary light bulb 
under the logs and covering it with red paper. At the close of the 
second scene as the children fall asleep before the fire, the lights 
should be gradually dimmed. 

For the costume of the page and kings, Biblical pictures may be 
consulted. The page may wear a knee-length tunic, either of white 
or some solid color. The costume worn by the kings will be a tunic 
which reaches almost to the ankle. Their mantles will be of scarlet, 
purple, or gold. These were the colors denoting high rank. 

The director has charge of the production of the play. He it is 
who watches the play at rehearsals from various places in the audi- 
torium. He will notice whether all the action can be seen from the 
side seats, and whether the dialogue can be plainly heard from seats 
in the rear. He will make notes of any improvements that he thinks 
could be made in the acting, and he will discuss these improvements 
with the actors at the close of each rehearsal. 

The stage manager is an assistant to the director. During the 
progress of the play, he is behind scenes to see that every one does 
his duty at the right time. 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parape. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other 
humorous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or 
unrhymed verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts 
of nature or science; informal essays; original songs with or without 
music; and drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on 
white paper. Be sure to write your name and age clearly on all 
contributions. 


—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


WINTER 


Chilly Snow, Diamonds Cold, 

A dirty street beneath your feet. 

Chilly Snow, Diamonds Cold, 

The trucks go rumbling, rumbling by, 

And it makes so much noise, it shakes the sky. 
—Susan Lurig, age 11 


LEAVES 


Leaves, leaves, leaves so pretty in the light, 

Fast falling now; 

Who knows but this very night you will blaze in a prettier light; 
That of scarlet rising high up, up to the very sky; 

With children dancing round and round, 

You slowly fall and finally lie 

A pile of ashes, which the wind blows high. 


—WiILLiAM DIEFENBACH, age 10 
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CHINA 


China: chopsticks, fish, and tea, 
Pirates on the China Sea, 
Marble chairs inlaid with gold, 
Temples very, very old. 


Waving, whispering mulberry trees, 
Bamboo huts, a warm, warm breeze, 
Soothing Chinese lullabies, 

Dancers with their slanting eyes. 


To this land of rain and sun, 
Where factories have just begun, 
To these ones with almond eyes, 
We now bid our sad good-bys. 
—Georce C. Braver, JR., age 11 


THE ADVENTURES OF MR. LEAF 


Once upon a time there was an old Tree. It still had a few Leaves. 
Most of them were cross, and did not keep the old Tree company, 
but there was one which liked the old Tree. But he did so want to see 
the world, that at last one day a big storm came up. He was blown 
for a long time. Then he fell asleep. 

The next thing he knew, he was floating along on a quiet river, 
not like his home Tree, which stood beside a roaring river with a 
strong current. He drifted along for a long time till he came to a 
large piece of Driftwood. He swam up to it, and begged it to take 
him to shore. But the Driftwood was in a bad temper and would not. 
So the young Leaf had to wait until he had a better mood, Of course 
this took a long time and he swam about. At last—after a very uncom- 
fortable night!—he reached shore. 

Meanwhile the Old Tree and the other cross Leaves looked all 
about for him, but could not find him. So they, after much confusion, 
got a Swallow to go and find the Leaf. The Swallow did it easily, and 
brought him back. Then the old Tree had the Swallow glue the Leaf 
on the Tree, and after thanking him, they all lived happily ever after. 

—Marcaret Beston, age 8 
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DOGS ARE INTELLIGENT 


I guess I admire the dog most. Consider the Belgian Police or the 
eye dog. A dog of that type, to lead blind people, has to be as smart 
as a human. An ordinary dog generally loves his master or mistress 
and realizes by the tone of voice whether he is mad at him or not. 
No matter how kind you are to a rat or such, they never realize it, 
as a dog does. 

At times dogs prove that they are smarter than humans. Take a 
dog like Spike in “Spike to the Rescue.” A good many people prob- 
ably would not know how to act in a case like in part two. The dog 
sensed trouble and went for help. In Albert Terhune’s dog stories 
you come in contact with real dogs that did amazingly intelligent 
things. 

I admire horses a lot but since I do not come in contact with them 
often, I do not know much about them. 

I think that the dog does amazingly intelligent things that should 
be remembered. 


—Leo Srorcu, age 13 


—Lywn LarkIns, age 11 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLEWITS 


Ripptes—1. When the mayor (mare) is in. 2. They keep their 
mules under the bed. 3. When he met the electric eel. 4. Because 
it has crabs in its bed. 

GEOGRAPHICAL ARITHMETIC: 48—6=42--2=21I—6=15-+ 3—=18—5 
=13 original colonies. 

Crossworp Puzz.e: (in numerical order) trash, red, sap, pony, clam, 
odd, do, pal, am, no, fur, ma, so, sup, P.S., Morse. 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


Every mail I get a letter about a new Penguin Club somewhere. The 
largest one is in Fort Lauderdale, Florida, and has twenty-three 
members. This one is in a school, the North Side School. Most of 
the penguin clubs, however, are outside schools and have five to ten 
members which is a very good size for fun. 

Then there are ever so many single penguins from England to 
Hawaii and these write each other and send me ideas and poems and 
subscriptions to Story Parape. Several penguins have won red and 
white honors and there have been so many blue honors earned that 
we have not room to print all the good things sent. 

If you are not a member and would like to join, the admission is 
ten cents. This entitles you to a penguin pin, a key to the club code, 
and a list of honors and prizes. Just send a dime or ten cents in stamps 
and your name, age and address with a letter saying you want to join 
the club to Peter Penguin, c/o Story PARADE. 





STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912. 


Of STORY PARADE, published monthly at Richmond, Va., for October 1, 1939. 


ee  ivees New be aadewe euewes }ss 
Cee Ge BD ion b.n:bi6dascavennccdneenr : 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State of New York and county of New York, 
personally appeared Lockie Parker, who, having been duly sworn according to law, deposes and 
says that she is the editor of the STORY PARADE and that the following is, to the best of her 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the aforesaid publi- 
cation for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the Act of March 3, 1933 embodied in section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor, and business 
manager are: 

Publisher, Story Parade, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York City. 

Editor, Lockie Parker, New York City. 

Managing Editor, Lockie Parker, New York City. 

Business Manager, Beryl Parker, New York City. 


2. That the owner is: Story Parade, Inc., New York City. 
Association for Arts in Childhood (holds 100 % of stock). 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders owning or holding 
I per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: There are none. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, stockholders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name of 
the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two para- 
graphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stockholders and security holders who do not appear upon the books 
of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, association, or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by 


him. 
Signature of LOCKIE PARKER (editor). 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 30th day of September 19309. 
Barbara Nolen. 
(My Commission expires March 30, 1940.) 
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INDEX: JULY - DECEMBER, 1939 


Baker, EvizasetH W., Big Bend Treasure. Ill. by Helen Finger. July, 29. 

Beepe, Vincent V. M., Did You Ever Say? Dec., 42. 

Bert, Ceci C, (illustrator), Danger on the Docks by Florence Brumbaugh. 
Sept., 16. 

ini. soa Ricnarp (illustrator), The Peddler of Mayo by Ruth Sawyer. Nov., 4. 

Bennett, Rowena, The City. Ill. by Lisl Weil. Sept., 4. 

Beston, Henry, Castaway Bears. Ill. by Fritz Eichenberg. Sept., 23. 

Book Reviews: New Books on Music. July, 35; The Never-Never Land. Aug., 
46; Tales from Far and Near. Sept., 45; A Merry Heart. Oct., 44; Books 
Around the World. Nov., 43; Come Christmas. Dec., 48. 

Bronson, Witrrip (author-illustrator), Prickly Pesky Porcupines. July, 13; 
Feathered Cats. Aug., 41. 

Brown, Paut (illustrator), Champion Fire ’n Feather by Lavinia R. Davis. 
Aug., 4. 

Ps. ey Fiorence, Danger on the Docks. Ill. by Cecil C. Bell. Sept., 16. 

Bucuanan, Fannie R., A Cow-Puncher’s Song. Ill. by Roby Ann Nelson. 
July, 40. 

Burkuart, Marjorie Vireinia, The Pond. July, 39; Seashells. Sept., 15. 

Coatswortn, Exizasetu, The Wreck. Ill. by Marguerite Davis. July, 5. Song 
to an Old Dog. Nov., 19. 

Cooke, Don (illustrator), Run-Away Song by Mark Sawyer. July, 4. 

Crarts AND Hossies: Your Own Botanical Garden. July, 49; How to Make a 
Snake Happy. Aug., 50; Is Your Hobby Birds? Sept., 49; The Society of 
the Ant. Oct., 48; Binding Your Own Books. Nov., 48; How to Produce 
“Baboushka.” Dec., 52. 

Crepe, Exuis (author-illustrator), The Goat that Went to School. Dec., 4. 

Davis, Lavinia R., Champion Fire ’n Feather. Ill. by Paul Brown. Aug., 14. 

Davis, Marcuerire (illustrator), The Wreck by Elizabeth Coatsworth. July, 5. 

Dosias, Frank (illustrator), How Two Giants Fought Over the Irish Sea by 
Blanche Cowley Young. Oct., 16; Baboushka by Katharine Gibson. Dec., 18. 

Du Bois, WittiaM Péne (author-illustrator), Geppy, the Striped Horse. Part Il, 
July, 18; Part Ill, Aug., 15. 

EicHenserG, Fritz (illustrator), Castaway Bears by Henry Beston. Sept., 23. 

Fenner, Puyius, A Merry Heart. Oct., 44; Books Around the World. Nov., 43; 
Come Christmas. Dec., 48. 

Fincer, HELEN (illustrator), Big Bend Treasure by Elizabeth W. Baker. July, 29. 
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Frost, Lester, The Drawbridge. Ill. by James Reid. Oct., 27. 

Garrison, JANE, Your Own Botanical Garden. July, 49; How to Make a Snake 
Happy. Aug., 50; The Society of the Ant. Oct., 48. 

Gisson, Katuarine, Baboushbka. Ill. by Frank Dobias. Dec., 18. 

Gumorg, H. H. (illustrator), Storm Flight by Rutherford G. Montgomery. 
Oct., 20. 

Justus, May, Dishes. July, 12. 

La Rue, Maser, A Day to Remember. Ill. by Anne Stossel. Nov., 20. 

Lent, Henry B., The Fire Fighter. Ill. by Earle Winslow. Sept., 35. 

Livincs, Bess (author-illustrator), Tilly the Tiger. Dec., 16. 

Luts (author-illustrator), The Lonely Cow. Dec., 43. 

MacHETANZ, Freperick (illustrator), Spike to the Rescue by Jack O’Brien. 
Part I, Sept., 5; Part II, Oct., 34. 

Montcomery, RutHerrorp G., Storm Flight. Ill. by H. H. Gilmore. Oct., 20. 

Moopy, ExizasetH, Merry-Go-Round. Ill. by Hilda Richman. Aug., 28. 

Morninestar, G. Carter (illustrator), Let’s Go to the Moon by Armand Spitz. 
Nov., 14. 

Netson, Rosy Ann (illustrator), A Cow-Puncher’s Song by Fannie R. Buch- 
anan. July, 4o. 

O’Brien, Jack, Spike to the Rescue. Ill. by Frederick Machetanz. Part I, Sept., 5; 
Part II, Oct., 34. 

Our Own, a department by children. July, 51; Aug., 52; Sept., 51; Oct., 50; 
Nov., 50; Dec., 54. 

Pencuin Cus News. Nov., 53; Dec., 57. 

Prrcner, Marie ExvizasetH, When I Go Walking. Oct., 33. 

Pousette-Dart, Fiora Louise, New Books on Music. July, 45. 

Puzz.ewits: July, 47; Aug., 48; Sept., 47; Oct., 46; Nov., 46; Dec., 50. 

Rew, James (illustrator), The Drawbridge by Lesley Frost. Oct., 27. 

Ricuman, Hira (illustrator), Merry-Go-Round by Elizabeth Moody. Aug., 28. 

Rost, Grace Norton, The Lascar and the Idol. Ill. by Jack Manley Rosé. 
Part I, Oct., 4; Part II, Nov., 32; Part III, Dec., 32. 

Rosé, Jack Maney (illustrator), The Lascar and the Idol by Grace Norton 
Rosé. Part I, Oct., 4; Part II, Nov., 32; Part III, Dec., 32. 

Ross, Marcaret I., Red Blizzard. Ill. by Kurt Wiese. Aug., 30. 

Rounps, Gien (author-illustrator), The Three-Toed Squonk. Sept., 22. 

Sawyer, Marx, Run-Away Song. Ill. by Don Cooke. July, 4. 

Sawyer, Rut, The Peddler of Mayo. Ill. by Richard Bennett. Nov., 4. 

Scotr, Hiipa. Decorated Oyster Fishers’ Song. Nov., 31. 

Sones: The Apple-Cheeked Rider. Aug., 14; The Sea Plane. Oct., 26; Oyster 
Fishers’ Song. Nov., 31; O Baboushka. Dec., 31. 

Spitz, ARMAND, Let’s Go to the Moon. Ill. by G. Carter Morningstar. Nov., 14. 

StosseL, Anne (illustrator), A Day to Remember by Mabel La Rue. Nov., 20. 

Topper, Bessie, Halloween Moon. Oct., 19. 

Tyrrett, Eruer, Binding Your Own Books. Nov., 48. 

Watxer, Mary Ketty, Hippopotami. Aug., 40. 

Warner, Rusy, Never-Never Land. Aug., 46; How to Produce “Baboushka.” 
Dec., 52. 

Wen, List (illustrator), The City by Rowena Bennett. Sept., 4. 

Weese, Kurt (illustrator), Red Blizzard by Margaret I. Ross. Aug., 30. 

Winstow, Earxe (illustrator), The Fire Fighter by Henry B. Lent. Sept., 35. 

Worth, Katuryn, Spilling. Sept., 34. 

Younc, Brancue Cow.ey, How Two Giants Fought Over the Irish Sea. Ill. by 
Frank Dobias. Oct., 16. 
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William 
Wisslewhistle 


told and pictured by 
Anne Heyneman 


‘Will last longer than many pic- 
ture-story books for small chil- 
dren... a series of situations 
that would have pleased Mr. 
Lear’’—May Lamberton Becker. 
$1.50 





delishtful stories 





for boys and girls 





Hollyberries 


by Alice Dalgliesh 
and Cleo Bennett 


A pleasant story of the everyday 
adventures of a plump, happy 
family. Brightly illustrated by 
Pru Herrick. $1.50 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS New York 

















PADRE PORKO 


THE GENTLEMANLY PIG 


By Robert Davis 





Illustrated by F Fr ritz Eichenberg 


Spanish folktales of the legendary 
pig who utilized the special abili- 
ties of his animal friends to aid 
poor and troubled humans. $2.00. 


HOLIDAY HOUSE 
225 Varick Street New York 








TALES FROM 
FAR AND NEAR 
Thursdays, 1939-40 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF THE AIR 


COLUMBIA BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM 


Coming Programs 

Dec. 7 Tue Cream CoLoREeD 
Pony 

by Chesley Kahmann 


Dec. 14 Tue Poor Count’s 
CHRISTMAS 


by Frank R. Stockton 


Sajo AND THE BEAVER 
PEOPLE 

by Grey Owl 

THE Coconut MonKEY 

by Elizabeth Morse 


Jan. 4 


: 


Stories selected by 


THE ASSOCIATION FOR 
ARTS IN CHILDHOOD 


70 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y 





























THE TOP OF THE 
WORLD 


By Alice Gall and 
Fleming Crew 


Animals and men in Green- 
land. Vivid stories of a 
mysterious land. $1.50 


SUSIE MARIAR 
By Lois Lenskt 


A nonsense book for young 
readers who enjoy a rhyme 
and funny pictures. $1.00 


MOLLY WHUPPIE 
Pictures by Pelagie Doane 
A traditional fairy tale with 


lovely new pictures in color. 
$1.50 


PARADE OF OBASH 
By Audrey Chalmers 
A baby hippopotamus, after 


amusing adventures, finally 
is leader of a parade. $1.00 
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POT LUCK WITH 
LOBSTERS 


By Margaret Friskey 


A boy and girl in Brittany 
decide to become fishermen. 
$1.50 


GRASSHOPPER GOLD 
By Grace and Olive Barnett 
Indians, gold and excite- 


ment in Nebraska of the 
last century. $1.50 


MACARONI 
By Myna Lockwood 
An Italian boy becomes an 


American and acquires an 
American nickname. $1.00 


START EARLY 
By Ian Fenwick 
An easy book to use in 


learning ones first steps in 
skiing. $ .75 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


114 Fifth Avenue 


New York 

















BOOKS TO MAKE 
YOUR CHRISTMAS 
MERRIER 


1Qc¢ each 


A CuiLp Is Born—by Edna Dean Baker 

CHILDRENS’ STorY OF JESUS 

A CuristMAs CaroL—by Charles Dickens 

On CuristmMas Day IN THE Morninc—by Edith Lowe 
CHRISTMAS CAROLS—Selected by Mary Nancy Graham 
Tue Nicut BEForE CuristmMas—by Clement C. Moore 


Available in All Chain Stores for 10¢ Each 


WHITMAN PUBLISHING COMPANY RACINE, WIS. 


OPERAS 


Sponsored by the Metropolitan Opera Guild, Inc. 
Adapted by Robert Lawrence. Beautifully written, 
authentic and comprehensive, simple words. 

































Written in an entertaining seme Menger style, these 
charming and gay books develop an appreciation 
of good music in children. Characters, costumes, 
recommended recordings, themes and arias all 
help to increase enjoyment of these operas—for 
adults as well. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED IN FULL COLOR 
To Be Published This Fall Previously Published 








From Wagner’s “Ring of the Nibelung” HAENSEL AND GRETEL-—From Hum- 
profusely illustrated in full color by perdinck’s Opera—illustrated by Mil- 
Alexandre Serebriakoff. dred Boyle. 

THE TWILIGHT OF THE GODS AIDA—From Verdi’s Opera—illustrated 


by Barry Bart. 





SIEGFRIED CARMEN-—From Bizet’s Opera—illus- 

THE RHINEGOLD trated by Alexandre Serebriakoff. 
LOHENGRIN— From Wagner’s Opera— 

THE VALKYRIE illustrated by Alexandre Serebriakoff. 


4 Volumes in handsome slip box—$2.00 
Recommended by THE STORY PARADE 


















LAND FROM 


THE SEA | } Ocean Born | 


by Edna Potter , 


The climax in this story of pres- By LOIS 
ent-day Holland comes when the ; Mi a ry LENSKI 


reclaimed land from the Zuider , 


Zee added acres to the farm ’ ° , 
lands and the fisher folk became Here 8 a story ! It is about 
farmers. [Illustrated by the 3 a girl who was rescued and 
author. (Ages 6-10) $1.50 befriended by a pirate in 


the early days of Ports- } 


ROUND THE mouth, New Hampshire. 
MULBERRY She was a real girl and a | 
HILL jolly one, and her adven- 


by Alison B. Alessios tures will delight and thrill | 


Freshness, simplicity and beauty all girls in the early ’teens. 
glow through this refreshing ‘ , 


aery of 9 enminy ADEs — A beautiful book, 
ay by day—on a farm throug > with many illustrations 
the year. Illustrated by Alma 
Wentzel Froderstrom. 5 by the author. $2.00 
(Ages 8-10) $1.50 
FREDERICK A. STOKES 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 

114 Fifth Avenue, New York Cco., INC. NEW YORK 























FIVE BEARS AND MIRANDA 


by HENRY BESTON 


A family of five bears who were shipwrecked, are rescued by 
Miranda, the mermaid. You’ll want to read this jolly story 
book with color pictures by Frank Dobias, about their ad- 
ventures on a desert island. (Ages 6-8) $2.00 






ae, Sides - au . Mae, 
THE MACMILLAN COMPANY — NEW YORK 



















































STUCK-UP PRINCE 


@ North - East - South - West from every 
part of the country, children them- 
selves have selected this book as the 
one they like the best. The story is 
fascinating—the illustrations irresisti- 
ble in their 6 splashing colors on every 
page. Here is the one book you can 
give with complete assurance that it 
will delight the heart of any child. 


OTHER CHILDREN’S FAVORITES: 


For little children: MULE TWINS, 
PETER WAS A PIRATE, KINGS AND 
QUEENS. 


For children 7 to 12: TREASURE IN 
GASPESY, FRANZ SCHUBERT AND 
HIS MERRY FRIENDS, MILLET TILLED 
THE SOIL. 


For older children: PETER HALE. 
WINGED FEET, BOYS' BOOK OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


THESE and other popular new books are 

fully described in our new illustrated 
booklet FUN FOR CHILDREN OF ALL 
AGES. This presents a careful selection of 
new books — books of enduring popularity 
which appeal especially to modern boys 
and girls— books of fantasy and magic 
wonders — of adventure in all corners of 
the world — gateways to the literature of 
adult life — a group of books approved and 
highly recommended by the most repre- 
sentative critics, librarians, parents and 
teachers everywhere. (The supply is limited. 
Send promptly for your free copy.) 


eae eee ienimetes 


E. P. DUTTON G&G COMPANY 
300 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me a free copy of the new 
illustrated booklet FUN FOR CHILDREN 
OF ALL ACES. 


Address 
City & State 


(DEC. '39-STORY PARAOE) 








————__ | 





HARPER 


CHANG CHEE 


By Melicent Humason Lee and 
Jung Ho. This story of a talented 
Chinese boy gives a vivid picture 
of village life behind the front we 
know as China—of flood, of 
famine, of festive days. Ex- 
quisitely illustrated by Laura 
Bannon. Ages 7 to 12. $1.50. 


BY THE SHORES 
OF SILVER LAKE 


By Laura Ingalls Wilder. More 
about the Ingalls family of ‘On 
the Banks of Plum Creek.”” The 
family moves from Minnesota to 
Dakota Territory in the days of 
the building of the railroads and 
the final settlement of the west. 
Illustrated by Helen Sewell and 
Mildred Boyle. Ages 9 to 13. 
$2.00 


JAN AND THE 
WONDERFUL 
MOUTH ORGAN 


By LeClaire Alger. The adven- 
tures of friendly little Jan and his 
schoolmates make upa gay story. 
It is a delightful picture of the 
people and life in a small Slovak- 
ian village. Many charming il- 
lustrations by Charlotte Becker. 
Ages 7 to 12. $2.00. 


For free illustrated 
catalog write Dept. S. 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 EAST 33rd STREET- NEW YORK 


























HESE are but a few of 
7a. many outstanding, 
new and old favorites in 
the WINSTON juvenile line 
which includes the popular 
STORY PARADE collec- 
. Yellow Book 
(new), Green, Red, and 
Blue Books, priced at 
$1.75 each; 


] 


} 
three packed in 


tions 


and the first 
an attrac 
$5.00 


tive box for 


These WINSTON books 
transport boys and girls 
to all parts of the world. 
They are books that chil- 
dren love, that parents 
praise, and that teachers 
enthusiastically endorse. 
You will find them in 


bookstores everywhere. 





The PETERSHAM Story Books 


The Story Sook of THINGS WE WEAR 


| ate volumes: 
YON. Each .75 


uihe Story Book of rons from the FIELD 
EAT $2.50 


The Story Book of WHEELS, SHIPS, 
TRAINS, AIRCRAFT $2.50 


The Story Book of EARTH’S TREASURES 
GOLD, COAI IRON AND STEEI $2.50 
The Story Book of THINGS WE USE 
HOUSES, CLOTHES, FOOD and TRANSPORTATION 
Each Story Book subject is also available in 
an individual binding. Each 75 


MERRY TALES FROM SPAIN 
by ANTONIORROBLES 

A gay collectic 
writer, Translated by Edward Huberman 


THE SILVER LLAMA 
Written and illustrated by 
ALIDA MALKUS 


$2.50 


best-loved children’s 


.$1.50 


»n of modern fairy tales by Spain's 


~ 


. . 


’ 
\ exciting picture 


¢ 
t 
bf 


T 
-story of a Peruvian shep- 
boy and the good luck animal of the 


j Andes $2.00 
4 ONE-STRING FIDDLE 


A { 4 ff Written and illustrated by 
(‘\ VT \\ ERICK BERRY 


1€8 Treai must fe 


. 3 
& 4 


} 


Ar ¥ 
j 


r cn ren to play How 
fiddlin’ match with tunes he 


} 
m meiodies [ 


. \ 
ie a. oe, won the 


p tro 
r 


CHILDREN 
oF AMERICA 


0 stor nin var 

ri 14 re gl ns oT heal : tre ry 
Arkansas to the Dakotas, from 
New York harbor to Bering 
Strait. Selected from Story 


Parade Magazine $1.50 | Swe 7 = 
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A MAGAZI 
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FOR GIRLS AND BOYS 


NE 




















Sperial 
Christmas 
Offer 


1 one year sub. $2.00 
2 one year sub. $3.50 


3 one year sub. $5.00 
each additional sub. $1.50 


Canadian postage, 10c; foreign 25c 
RENEWALS MAY 
BE INCLUDED 


STORY PARADE, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please enter subscriptions for 


Address 


Address 


Address 


Address 


Address 


[] Do 


[] Do not send Xmas cards 








ANS Special 
Jel 3 Christmas 
FAR Deter 


1 one year sub. $2.00 3 one year sub. $5.00 
2 one year sub. $3.50 each additional sub. $1.50 


Canadian postage, 10c; foreign 25¢ 


om, # 
40- 


RENEWALS MAY BE INCLUDED 


STORY PARADE, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please enter subscriptions for 


[] Do not send Xmas cards 



















IT WAS A merry time 
When Jenny Wren was young, 
So neatly as she danced, 

And so sweetly as she sung, 
Robin Redbreast lost his heart: 
He was a gallant bird; 

He doft his hat to Jenny, 
And thus to her he said: 








9¢ WILL SEND ONE 


to your friends as a Christmas 


card. Gay envelope on request. 


N. Y. Herald Tribune: They 
have a double purpose: first, to 
reading, by means of an old 
story set out on a tiny page in 
beautiful clear type; second, to 
an appreciation of good print- 
ing that cannot set in too early. 
I find it hard to keep these 
books; children always want to 
take them home. 


Parent-Teacher Magazine: Ex- 
quisitely made editions of old 


favorites in miniature. 








More rapid than eagles “Now, Dasher! now, Dancer! 
his coursers they came, ; now, Prancer and Vixen! 
And he whistled, and shouted, : “On, Comet! on, Cupid! 
and called them by name: { on, Donder and Blitzen! 








THE NIGHT BEFORE CHRISTMAS. Illustrated with colored 


wood cuts by Ilse Bischoff. 


PUBLISHED BY HOLIDAY 


TOCKING 
BOOKS +112 


Finding these gay chapbooks in 
Christmas stockings is a long- 
remembered joy, for these 
“Stocking Books” are made to 
fit small hands. Beloved stories, 








Dick hid his cat in the garret, and al- 
ways took care to carry a part of his dinner 
to her; and in a short time he had no more 
trouble with the rats and mice, but slept 
quite sound every night. 





Soon after this, his master had a 


ship ready to sail ; and as it was the custom 
that all his servants should have some 
chance for good fortune as well as hiny 
self, he called them all into the parlor and 
asked them what they would send out. 
They all had something that they were 
willing to venture except poor Dick, who 
had neither money nor goods, and there- 
fore could send nothing. For this reason 
he did not come into the parler with the 
rest; but Miss Alice guessed what was the 
matter, and ordered him to be called in. 
She then said: “I will lay down some 
money for him, from my own purse;” but 


DICK WHITTINGTON. Illustrated with colored wood cuts by 
Fritz Eichenberg. (One of the Fifty Books of 1938) 


generously illustrated in color, 





sturdily bound in decorated 
board covers, these tiny vol- 
umes have been recommended 
by the American Library Asso- 
ciation, three have been chosen 
for the Fifty Books shows, and 
one has been placed in a per- 
manent bookmaking exhibit at 


the N. Y. Public Library. 


Each is 378 x 5, bound in 
decorated boards, contains 44 
pages, and is priced at $.50. An 
attractive slip case, holding four 


books, is supplied free. 








COCK ROBIN 
Illustrated by Anne I leyneman 


JACK AND THE BEANSTALK 


Illustrated by Arvilla Parker 


PUSS IN BOOTS 


Illustrated by Fritz Eix henberg 


OLD WOMAN AND HER PIG 


Illustrated by Jack Tinker 
DICK WHITTINGTON 
Illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg 
THE NIGHT BEFORE 


CHRISTMAS 
Illustrated by Ilse Bischoff 


CINDERELLA 
Illustrated by Hilda Scott 


MOTHER GOOSE 
Illustrated by Ruth Ives 





There were three rats in the trap 


The fairy chose the one with the 
longest whiskers, touched him with 
her wand, and there was the jolliest 
coachman you ever saw, with a fine 
big beard 

“Now,” said the fairy, “go into 
the garden, and bring me the six 


CINDERELLA. Illustrated with colored pen and ink Sinaia 7 
Hilda Scott. 





lizards you will find behind the 
watering pot.” 

No sooner said than done. The 
godmother turned them into six 
liveried footmen, who nimbly 
skipped up behind the coach and 
clung there as if they had done 
nothing else their whole lives long. 

“There,” said the fairy, “is some- 
thing fit to go to the ball in. Are 
you pleased?” 

“Oh, yes,” cried Cinderella. “But 
must I go in these rags?” 

“And track dirt in that fine 
coach?” said the fairy. “Nevert” 








